59o                    THE HISTORY OF THE WORLD
The power of the nobles had been considerably developed at the expense of the Crown by the recent troubles, and Henry V. found campaigns in Bohemia and Hungary the safest immediate outlet for his energies. But he meant to renew the fight with the Papacy. The Norman King of England, Henry L, had already arrived at a satisfactory settlement of the particular question of investiture with Archbishop Anselm, by an agreement that the bishops and abbots were to do homage to the king for their temporalities, but were not to be invested by him with the insignia of office; freedom of election was granted, while it was virtually the fact that the king could enforce the election of his own nominees. This was the compromise which was in effect ultimately to be adopted by Emperor and Pope.
But when, in 1111, Henry V. appeared in Italy at the head of an army, and the Pope called in vain for the Normans to come to his aid, Paschal proposed a different compromise. He would not surrender freedom of election, nor would he permit lay investiture; but the Church should surrender to the Emperor all its secular estates. In effect, he would agree to disendowment as the price of complete spiritual independence, if we may apply a modern formula. The clergy for obvious reasons were furious. The ceremony of crowning Henry Emperor was at first prevented by a wild riot; but Henry kept the Pope prisoner, extracted from him the additional permission to appoint and invest bishops on his own responsibility, and finally procured his coronation by Paschal, though with very scanty ceremonial. The victorious Emperor then departed to Germany.
But he had won too much. The clergy refused to be bound by the Pope's decree; the nobles could not view with equanimity the enormous increase of the power of the Crown which would follow upon the resumption by It of the Church lands. Paschal discovered that he was not bound by promises which had been extorted by force. The air grew thick with plots and rumors of plots. Paschal died, and after a brief interval the papal throne was occupied by Calixtus II., a stronger and more astute person than Paschal, who had the skill to bring about the Council at Worms; at which his Legate, Lambert of Austria, carried through the Concordat of Worms, which settled the actual investiture dispute virtually on the lines laid down by Henry I. and Anselra in England.
The plain fact was that no one disputed the abstract theory that emperors and kings ought to control things temporal, the Pope and the Gturch things spiritual; but it was in practice impossible to draw any boundary line. Each power was bound to enroach upon what the other regarded as within its own sphere. The battle over investitures laai not "brought the real fundamental problems in dispute any nearer to a solution. But the settlement had increased the prestige of the ause, in tne ayes of the public, it looked like a papal victorjr).-